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students in the use of naps as a source of inforaaticc about Aoerican 
social and econoeic history. It outlines six learning activities 
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expansion west of the Appalachian mountains in the early jl 8C0sj (2) 
the logic of work place and residence patterns^ (3) where people 
choose to live; (U) railroad lines on the eve at the C^yil liar^ (5) 
fara protest aovecents; and (6) social patterns in a city 
neighborhood. Background and procedures ^for each learning activity 
are specified and aa^ps are provided, (DB) ^ 
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USI];G maps AS^ EVIDENCE: 

LESSOKS IK AMERICAN SOCIAL AND 
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The authors outline six learning acfi^^es In which maps provide the source 

of information. This inductive approach to teaching should prove helpful 

to both history and geograph^^ teachers. ' * 



)rd» They can a very 6pen-^n^ed ^ype'of evidence. They provide stimulus 
iriation. They help sharpea the observer's visual perceptions and^ sophis- 



Maps can present historical evidence which can be used much as other kinds 
of historical date. Their interpretation can pose many of the same prob- 
lems as other kinds of data", but basically they 'can serve the same func- 
tions as other types of evidence. At 'the same tisie, they provJLde some 
interesting instruct ional/benef its not always possessed l>y documentary 
evidence. Their more concrete symbols, for example, are freguently easier 
for poor readers to interpret than tjie more abstract, symbols of the pritited 
woi 

variation. They help sharpe 

tication. They are effective in involving student interest. Most important, 
working A/ith map evidence frequently engages , students in a more active typ6 
of learning. • ^ » 

Like other kinds of hi^^rical evidence, map^s can be used as the bafeic in- 
C;^ structional tool; or they can be casually supplementary. They can* be used 
v) in description or analysis. They can be used inductively or deductively. 
O While we do not belfeve that there is one orthodox way to utilize maps, we 
feel their greatest potintlal is likely to be achieved through us^.ng them 
inductively, as evid^enc^. 

It would be both pretentious and untrue if we were to suggest that what we 
propose is an enormd^ly novel departure* from practices which can be ob- 
served already in socie geography or other social studies classes. Never- 
theless, what we are about sometimes suffers from' over-^exposure to a term. 
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^induction, vhich by nov is largely a c'atchvord. Accordingly, one ndght . 

overlQok the degree and kind of differences that exist bec^^een using 
^ps inductively as historical e'^dence and using then: in the way fhey 

are loffi^i^mlv presente-ti in ^ ur rt^xtt^Miks ^tud < la«i6>^on arlises. 

Attention to *the function af saps in laost , if ndt nearly all, textbooks 
will dercnstratfi that maps are too often strictly supplenental to the 
text: they are not used as evidence at all. If they are used as evidence, 
thev are norr^lly ased ^s descriptive evidence, or as verification of" a 

, generalization drawn in the text. In other words* they are used deduc- 
tively. A generalization is stated, and the nsap evidence provides the 

"sp'ec'ific'exacpiesr The present' lessons' ^e devised to teach inductively. 
They provide the specific evid ence Trltrh "y7rirh--tTTe -y^ttdet^i-^- 'eao-wyr4c-"a54 - 
out of which they can draw appropriate 'generalizations. We think that 
is better. v 

Building an inductive, generalization-oriented les^n fron naps is much 
the sane as buijTding such a lesson frpn,*say, docude^^tary inaterial. 
Careful choice 6f evidence is just as necessary. Particularly critical 
are the teacher's phrasing of questions arrd stating of issues for the 
students. In addition, just as is the case with docunfentar\' evidence, 
if one wishes to buiTd a lesson around the evidence, one usually will^ 
want seveijal pieced of evidence to help structure the lesson. Unfor- 
tunately, the location of suitable tnaps is no easy task. The large scale 
• mps which are the most useful are hard to come by. Finding maps useful^ 
as historical evidence is at least as difficult as finding useful docuT , 
mentary evidence. It involves considerable research efforts* Fortunate- 
ly, iDOst of us find the research itself at least as interesting in the 
one case as in the other. ^ ' v 

The lessons that follow w^ll draw upon maps contained in the back section 
of this paper. The reader should refer to the maps suggested for each 
lesson. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 1 
Expansion West of the Appa_lachian__Motmtairis_Followed a Pattern 
Refer to maps 1, 2, 3, and ^ for this activity. V 



From the evidence these demographic maps provide >jone can infer that in 
the early 1800's, settlers tended to follow the waterways in this spreading 
out into the Frontier and the establishment of p.ermanent settlements. 

Simple a'rid straightforward as this generalisation i's, it is central .to under-; 
standing Frederitk Jackson ^Turner 's themes on how early settlement patterns 
were largely determined by geographic f^atures^ particularly rivers* Like- 
wise, the social, economic, and political implications of this pattern are 
important in understanding how the Frontier developed as a distinct region . 
with its own .peculiar interests. Regionalism waff another of Turner's im- 
^rtant themes and was a significant factor in the coming of the Civil War, 

The teaching strategy-mi-ght be simply to ask the studente if th^y can see 
any pattern of settlement develop over the period of time indicated. Clarify 
tzhe, density code'.if necessary. 'Remind the students that the area under 
consideration is the Frontier, i.e. the area west of the Appalachian Moun- 
O na indicated by the ridge line. Poiiit'out, if necessary, that a patCem 
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involves heaver density. Should the students neea ibore direction, ask 
tjiat they generalize ^vhe're people are' to be found and ^hei;e chey are not. 

j r. * 

With the priaary generalization ach^^ved , one might ^sk v^at might result 
froQ this pattern? vEconoalr Ic^llca'^ions? Political? .Riegion^l? Sdrial'' . 

Another, quite 3iff-€rejit, settlement pattern vill a|>pear vest of the 
yj^ssissippi afte^r 1860. * , ' . 

■ . ■ » . ^' 

LZJtRSDsQ ACTIVITY 2 ' ^ 

Tne Loglc'of Work Place'and Residence_Patteras I • ^ 
Refer to naps 5, 6, 7, and 8 for this activity.* 

Three useful generalisations can be inferred from this set of sa^ps: 
.1) Businesses, especially service industries^, tend to locate near their 
custoners, other factors bein'g equal.* 2) Becaiise of varied patterns of 
custOTser location, soiae types of' business will be dispersed throughout 
a metropolis. Others will be concentrated* 3) In places or tioes with- 
out inexpensive WiWric transportation, workers will generally have to live - 
within easy walking^ distance of their place of work. 

Background * ' *. 

The ' population' of New York City in 184'0 was approximately 312,000, largely^ i 
concentrated sout^i of lAth Street. As late •as 1840, most of New York's 
industrial workers were handicraft artisans and^ lived in or very near their 
place of work. Public transportation did not exist until 1786, when private 
hackney service was begun. Twelve-passehger vehicles were introduced for 
service on Broadway in^l827 and the larger onnibus in 1831. By 1833, there 
were 76 coaches operating the city; and by 1845, twelve otnnibus lines operated 
251 vehicles. Fares during the time were 12 l/2c, one way, which would ob- 
vously be a prohibitively large portion of a shipwright's pay of SI. 75 per 
day. When students consider the practical advantages of living close to 
work, they may forget this one: the normal work day was 12 to 15 hours. 

The area of concentration in 1800 of shipwrights .and ship carpenters was 
different from the area of concentration in 1840. By 1840, the major 
portion of the ship building industry had moved north and east in response 
to. the rapidly increasing prices pf water front^ property , which in turn 
reflected the northward expansion of the business district from Wall Street. 

Procedures 

It might be useful to begin by measuring distances in order for the students 
to get a notion of the scale of the maps and of the small (distances involved. 
This aside, one might apk the following questions: Consider the location of 
business places. Why are they located where they are? Why are the bakeries 
so dispersed and the engravers so concentrated? Consider the places of 
rersidence. Why are they not scattered throughout the city?'. 



* Reprinte<f from The Spatial Dynamics of U.S^ Urban- Industrial Growth, ,1800-1914? 
Interpretive and Theoretical EssaysV hy Allan R* Pred, by permission of The 
rilT Press, Cambridge, Massachusettes ♦ a 



LEAiWIKG ACTIVITY 3 ' 

Vbere People Xhoose to Live: E&hnicity In Bloondng Grove, Wisconsin 

Use oaps 9. 10/ II, and 12 for this activity. ^ 

Soqiolitgisls "know that one of the very best pf^dictors of where people 
will choose, cc^ live is^^hnicity» For a variety. of reasons^ people will 
tend to live with others of their owij ethnic, group. Nor is^ this generali- 

^ zation liilited in appl4.cability 50 Europe or the West.. Useful as tihe 
geperalizatlon is, 'it is nohually as'sociated with urban settleoent pat- 

^tems. T^e Blooming Grove case study suggests that, the saiae principle 
operated iYi. rural frontier areas as well'. » 

• i 

The central generalization of this lesson is that ethnicity strongly 

aff ecrs choicer of residence location^ The natvra*! consequence of this 
tendency is the formation of clusters or neighbcjrhoods of inembers of the 
saoe ethnic group. Aa iiuportant expansion of the same principle is its 
utiliCy in identifying settlement patterns in a developing rur^l frontier. 

Beyon^ these central notions, the map data also suggest some intriguing 
patterns which might be explored, especially tli^ following: the fairly' 
rapid turnover of land ownership over a period of 10 to 20 years, and 
the changing patterns df land* cultivation between 1860 and 1870. 

* 

Background ' 

Blooming Grove is /a township in south-cerr^al Wisconsin 'contiguous to 
the capital city of Madiso6. Students mig^t be interested in these maps 
for their view of the townsnip system of lanS^xiivision, ^^^lic^ students 
will have^ read about in conjunction with the varinr^^ jfgnrrKyppf nrH-fnanrpg. 
Following the system prescribed by the Ordinances, the township measured 
six miles by six miles, having 36 sections of 640 acres each. Students 
may notice how few settlers here were able to purchase a full section. 
Most farms^were quarter Sections (160 acres) or small by 1860. 

Blooming Grove was opened, for sale by tlie Federal government in 1835.. By 
1837, more than half the land area had- been sold. $ince the first perr 
manent settlement probably 'oecured in 1841 and grew very slowly thereafter 
it should be apparent that myst original land purchasers were Ipind specu- 
lators." And thqt w^ff the case. In fact, a look at the map of 1850 shows 
that most of the township was owned by non-residents and not cultivated. 
Much of the speculation was -stimulated by the anrtoqncement of the estab- 
lishment of the capital at Madison. ^ 

In this series of maps^ we can tr^ce the filling up of newly opened land 
and its development into a settled rural area. 

Strategy - ' 

It is probably necessary to clarify some matters* before fihe students begin 
andl^ysls* You migfit wish to tell the ^tudent^ where Blooming Grove is 
lo^ted-r'' Reittind them of what a township is. 1 ^ * ' 
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Point out the legend and clarify vhat seeaj necessary. Sone items worth 
noting:, a) The dot pattern for both^ the Anericans and the Irish appear 
similar because of reproduction. The Americans can be identif^d by ^ 
their state key identif ipation. 'Tne Irish, who seem to have t» same 
dot pattern^ do not- have any letters within their plot, b) Arrows join- 
ing plots- indicate that the same owner owns them, c) During the period 
treated by the maps, all the land in the township was o^med by somebody. 
In 1850, tKe Federal govermaent still Owned-same land it had not yet been 
able to illll* By 1860, all the land had been sold to private- individuals. 
Unccultivated land was* aldo unoccupied which meant that It was owned by an 
absentee owner, d) You may .need to explain that Bad^n and Pnissia were tyo 
separate kingdoms which are nowpajt of Germany. TKeiy'are at different 
extremes of Modern Germany in more ways than one — Baden, being in the South 
and Prussip being in the North. (In 1850, the dat^ does not discrimin^^ 
between G^njans from Baden and Prussia.) ' - ' •* 

With preliminaries out af the* way,, one might choose to take a very direct 
approach 5nd ask student's what groupings they see developing Over the , 
period of 30 years'and why they think 'these groupings ^-emerged. , 

Alternati\elyy one might follow this sequence;^ 1), Groups tally Che settlers 

by ethnic origin. (1850 could be treated alone; I860 and 1870 could each Be 

divided into quarters and on0 group would tally one quai\ter.)- This would 

draw the Students' attention to ethnicity, underscore heterogeneity, and 

ddcuoent a changing native/ immigrant ratio. 2) The' same' groups.working with 

their same quarters could identify and describe which is/are the dominant ethnic 

group (s) in their area* Are any ethnic; groups^ under^represented? 3) Ask the 

class, why these groupings, these patterns? . * * ' 

* ' * « ■ * 

In addition, or alternatively, one might develop hypothetical cases for 1850 
and 1860 and -test their accuracy. "If you were a 'German buying land on which 
to settle^ which plot would ypu prefer?" And the like /. . . 

At a later stage, one might also. put groups to work on apparent change^ of ^ 
ownership between two decades or over three, on the changing patterns of^ land 
usages-plots being in cultivation at one period, out of cultivation at another — 
or on the changing ratio of Ac^rican natives to immigrantfft*^'*^***^ 

. LFjyiNING ACTIVITY \A ^ / 

Railroad Lines on the Eve of the Civil 'War 

Ref^er to map 13 for this aqtiSrity. j ^ . 

Everyone knows that one of the most severe .^handicaps under which the Confederacy 
had to conduct the Civil War was its inadequate railroad network. The present 
map^, however, allows for a much more specific and soph is^tica ted understanding of 
the real' dimensions and ^characteristics of; the problem. 

Track mileage and density are the most> famkliar aspects of this probelm." Cbnsid-^ 
eration of the map should also make manifest the following: The directional 
orientation of Sout\iem trackage created ^trategic handicaps for the South. Con- . 
federate trackage was frequently inadequate to supply the areas where most fighting 
took place. Finally, the use of differen|: track gauges^ caused particular havoc 
Clth the' 'utility of the railroads as integrated regi^onal network. 



Proc edures - * ' ■ 

^. ^ 

.Ode might slciply 5Csk the students how they would characterize* the differences 
between the rail networks ijx the Itorth arni in the South. This might elicit 
all' the desired generalizations. Moxe likely, stu4ents will notice the mile- 
agi- aiul tltMislty aiffcrt-ntCH qtilrkly, but other generalizations can be elicited 
by a secies of logistic^. proSlems , such as: How would one get supplies between 
Atlanta and Raleigh, between Montgomery and New Orleans, between Jackson, Miss, 
and Mobile, Ala*.? And so on. Then' one might ask for the cVises of prc^lems. 
.Was direction of the tracks a probl^x^? .Why? And the like.' - 

One night explain the signif icance*of varied track gauges from)the first. i>n 
the other hand, it might mak^ the point mote vividly if the e;q)lanation is 
until students acciden;tally plot a dire'ct route which ^oves to be impract 
because of incompatical tradk gauges. . . 

LEARIUNG ACTIVITY 5 

Farm Protest Movements^ Who Are. the Radicals? , ^ 

Refer to map« 14, L5, 16, and 17 for this activity. - . . / 

In American history, protest movements are more likely to begin^amoog those 
who are c^^aratively better ffff, less afflicted, higher in status, rather 
than aTOng those who are the most gi'ievousl^ afflicted by social ills. ^ It 
. was,' for example, the elite among the working class orgartized into \ [ 
\ successful 'unions. * . * . . • 
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This series of maps will demonstrate this phenomenon in the cas^ of a farmers 
protest movemeht in Minnesota. In that situation, it was farmers* from the more 
prosperous ^portions of the st^te who were the most militant and took the most 
direct action rather than the farmejrs from the least prosperous counties in 
the state.- ' ' . ^ \ 

At the same time, the map evidence allows for a more subtle understanding. ' • 
As i§ normally the case with social phe^om^na, the generalization is useful, 
bu€ not perfect. Thus, while it was generally the most prospe^us countl^^ 
which were most affected by militant protests, not 'all the prosperous counties . 
were so affected. Similarljf, while a poor crop yield was also characteristic 
of the* protesters,- some of tl^e protest ^eas/ ba<r a good .crop. . ' ^ . 

Background ^ ^ ' ^ * 

These maps provide part of the .scenario of a farm protest' movement which occurred 
in Minnesota during 1^32-34^ With the nation in the thro^ of the Depression^ 
..fa gners w &re-4^t!iculafly hard hit. What burdens seemed most grievous, to them 
were low p*rices for their produce and" foreclosures on their mortgages. In this . 
unhappy situation, faritfers had expressed their pain and res'entment in many 
ways and through many farm organizations.' One of the most dramatic protest 
movements was spearheaded by the Farmers Holiday Association, ati informal 
adjunct of the Farmers Union. 



The FHA was a relatively short-lived group which sprang up in several Mid- 
,westem states, flourished for a tine, .and tfeen ran out of steas as a seperace ^ - 
organization. While it lasted, however, it captured the imagination oL sooe ^ 
fana?rs ^nd the headlines of newspapers'. Its chief, prograns were directed 
against the probletn^of orices and taortgage' foreclosure. One progran In- 
volved the j*IthM:«lf"K'Ol cropn I mm m«rkft . ■=llie narae, Kamert Holldnv, wa» 
in fact a conscioS allusion to Roosevelt's "BaAk Holiday.-" As can happen . • 
in such circumstances, fanalrs who withheld their own produ&e sometines 
deodtied to' laak^ certain that other fanaers did likewise; and sofae violence «n- 
sue^. *Another program of the FHA was enactment of SL moratorium on Berthages 
foE^losures. Some slight relief was provided by the state legislature, but . 
notj enough. Frustrated, desperate farmers someti^ threatej^ed forej:losore . 
officials -or potential purchasers., and sometimes violence and rioting^curred. 

Such militant activities did not* take place evenly throughout Hinnesota. As. 
can be seen from the map^, "farm holiday" activity in the state was quite local- 
ized* Moreover, the mo^t intense militancy — the enforcement of the 'tholi'day" 
and the erruption of foreclosure riots-^rwas even ^ore localized in the state.- 
The data of the'se maps will allow students to test some Jiypothesis about why/ - 
the gi:eatest, militancy was located where it w^s. ' 

Heasxms for the. eclipse of the FHA were several; The Association did not 
unify enough farmers in the state; farm prices rose somewhat hy the end of 
1933; the AAA paid farmers tq reduce wheat acreage^ and faxwrs were ready 
to turn to political action rather than direct action, witH various farm groups 
working toward the formation of the Farmer-Labor Party , * * 

• ■ . * 

Procedures , * * v 

.• : • ' ' ■ . - " • ■ 

It is probably best to provide students with so much of the background data 
as tTiey do not already know. • . 

Then the basic question might be asked: .What were the^ economic characteristics 
of the mostvjiilitant farmer©? Probably the easiest way to -ga about the analysis 
would be to have studenfs'test some hypothesis: > . ' 

^ 1) The least prosperous farmers will be thp mo^t militant. ' , 

- Land value is a geperally reliable index of prosperity. i * 

. ^ The lower the land vklue, the lower the level of prosperity, 

and vicp vers^r* /' * / ^ 

• --High rates of tenancy are also generally indicative of -high' land 
value and concomitant prosperity, but students are notf so 
know t^at. In th6' popular ^^r^A yc^tm^x^^ ^ ol^^^^^^^^ j ^ 'J^T? i>o^u 

? prosper lfv> jyy^ 1n rnnl ^rj^^^ i i iiii ii .the c^se. Some factors, 

ror example, which help create this.^situation are: Prosperity brings 
in, outside capital; prosperity allows the pijosperous to expand or even 
. ' ^ re^tire, renting to others inveither case; expensii^e land makes* renting 
necessary for the in-dividual without large capital respurces. To 
avoid (ionfusion, this index of prosperity might 'be ignored, ' 
2) Farmers .who hav6-podr year for crops will be likely to be most militant^ 

- The crop success map would be appropriate for this analysis. 'Crop 
failure -has the potential. ^pr fomenting farme): •militarycy, but the 

map study will indicate that the effect is not complexly predictabXe. 



3) Those counties with the largest percentages of tenant fanners wfll 
h^ve less militancy because tenants will be less concerned than- 5 
owners who live on their land. • 

-One might wish to mention that tenancy is not necessarily, a^socia- 
•''ted. with p'overty. On the corxtrary, the counties with the highest 
rate of tenan\.yv^re generally thos£^ counties, with the most prosperou^^ 



ThrougKoilt the hypothesis testing, thejarm holiday activity map ^is the base^ . 
cap for conparisdn. . * , 

Naturally, if the hypotheses above are not found to be true, students then must 
try to formulate a more tenable hypothesis, ' ' 1-^ ' 



' • ' LEARNING ACTIVITY 6 , ^ ^ ^ 

Social Patterns in a City Neighborhood 
Refer to maps 18, 19, and 20 §or this actdvity. 

The .present set <?f maps admirably provides evidence 'for four interrelated . 
predictive^social patterns which affect the social make-up of communities. 
As interesting and useful as each pattern is, one of the virtues of this 
.data i^ that it 'demonstrates botli the patterns and their interplay. In 
^addition, analysis of the data also shows that w^iile significant patterns ^ - 
'exist, in a given commdnity there are likely to exist some exceptions to 
'the ^patterns. ^ ^ . ' * , . 

The four generaiizations are the fdllowing: 1) People tend to reside near 
others of their ethnic group. 2) People tend to reside, near others of their 
o^m-socio-economic^stratufD. 3) Ethnicity is'frequently associated with socio- ^ 
economic status; Blacks are more likely to have» low, socio-economic 'Status. 
4) In a given community, th^ better housing is likely to be occupied by 
thos? of higher socio-economic status^ and vice versa. 'And, o,f course^ all 
* of these -factors are -inextricably interrelated* 

Background ' * ♦ 

wasa comparatively sm^l dlsrfict bjehind Beacon. Hill and near 

.toe central business district of Boston. '>Close as it was tp the business 
district, until the early 19th century ehe West End had been an isolated fitm 
ar^.. As It was built up 'during the 19th ce^itury, it tended to be filled 'up 
with high density, ^ low incofae housing of three and five stories.. Most buildings 
were what were called tenements iri New England. What made a building .a tenement 
was its. small scale and its meager ' amenities rather than dilapidation and neglect.^ 
.Tenement .apartments normally contained three or four small rooms with shared toi- 
let facilities. Apartment hquses, so-called, were larger in scale w'ith more 
amenities,, although in tfie West End they wer^^ far from luxury accomodations. 
They would be likely to have apartments of five ^or §ix rooms with private bath. * 
The numbej of such buildings in the ar^a' was comparatively small. So^ streets ^ 
had small shops on the ground floor with tenements above. ^ , ^' 

One of the things with which we will be concerned in ^hiS lesson is socio-economic" 
gra ms r ^r4^hexe was a mixture of -strata within ^tfii^ small\co(ranunity , but the ^ 



strata were all to be found Vithin the lowest one-third br one-fourth of , 
possible strata* The West -End was a working cjass neighborhood. , ^ 

Procedures . . ^ ' 

Some of the background data above iQight be of interest to students. As" regards 
the- interpretation of the variqus map legends, it might be better to explain 
them' needed- while working through the^equeride of activities. ^ 

St^p one might be to divide tQ class into seven groups; Each group will -study 
the residents af a few blpcks of the area, keeping their same area through the 
several stages.* The groups follow': . * 

a) Myrtle Street, both sides:. 

b) Cambridge Street - " , <^ 

c) Revere Street ^ . . * 

d) The four northwestern most blocks, excluding Cambridge Street ^nd 
Revere Street, but'including,the north side of Anderson Street.*** 

• * e) Five" blocks, including the south side of Anderson Street and both 

sides of Irving Street**** ^ '\ 

f) Ru$sell and Joy Streets ^ ^ * * ' ' 

g) Hancock an4 Tetople Streets • • \ * ' 

*** These are more complica^tedi cases for your better students". 

Problem one concerns ethnicity. Each group, should study' its own area to deter- 
mine what nationality groups live in their area. Which group might be dominant? 
What clusterings exist? It might be useful to begin a table on the blackboard 
so that students can report on their own area and their cdncJLusions entertd on 
the table. Once the patterns, are identified, the question is, why the patterns; 
the groupings? If students have, already done Blooming Grove, they will be ^ 
familiar with the sociological principle. (Parenthetically, all the Russians were 
Jews.) ' . " * 

Probl^ two concerns socio-economic status* Again, students should study their 
.own area and id^tify what are the dominant occupational groupings. These con- 
clusiohs cati also be entered in the 'table. Two issues might be clarified: the 
relationship between SES and occupation, with the concomitant hierachy of strata, 
and the fact that all the occppations present here are the low end ^f possible 
s,trata. The "white-coilar" workers' were almost all clerical workers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, an^ the like. They are .higher in status than unskilled workers, 
but still of Iqw status. The instructional procedures would be sfmilar to ^those 
for problem'one. - , ' / * * 

Problem three concerns the association of ethnicity with SES. Studeri'ts should 
compare the occupations aad the ethnicity'' of the residents of their area7 look- 
ing for patterns. Considering the tabular data, the question of whether jobs 
(SES)rare more frequently associated with some ethnic groups rather tHan others 
can be broached. ' * . ♦ 



Problem four involves considering tbe Vel^tioriship betweea typ6 of housing and SES 



(jobs) 



\ 



\ 



B^fote one leaves off, the interrelationships dmotfig these £pur factors should 
bii cojisidered. With the data tabulated, the most ^general patterns can be 
identified by students* " - ' 



r eight months in 1957 and 2958 a sociologist, Herbert J, Cans, lived ^iA and 
siudi^d the. West End* His'report of that participant-observer" study , The 
Utban Villagers (New York: The Free Press^ 1962), is most iilteresting and. ' 
enjoyable* Large portions of it can be read by^etter students. Smal^ doses 
of*it are useful witli all students. * . . 
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